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The following Pages were nearly finiſhed 
when Mr. Bowle's Short Anſwer, &c. ap- 
peared in Print.---The Author, finding he 
had been anticipated in ſome Obſervations, 
intended to have omitted all the Argument 
that was ſimilar ; but finding part of it fo 
much connected with the ſubject, that it 
was impracticable, without much labour, at 
the perſuaſion of ſome Friends, he has pub- 
liſhed them as they are, truſting to the can- 
dour of the Public to believe that it is not 
impoſſible for ſimilar ideas to ſuggeſt them- 
ſelves to men of the ſame profeſſion, in 
commenting on the ſame Text, 
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ITAVING heard ſome extraordinary propoſi- 
tions {tated in a mixed company, which 

were ſaid to be contained in the Reſolutions, 
Addreſs, or Proteſt, of the Friends of the Liberty 
of the Preſs, I was induced to read over the ſeve- 
ral proceedings and reſolutions with ſome atten- 
tion, which, I muſt confeſs, either from having 
little leiſure juſt at that time, or from want of cu- 
rioſity, I had before omitted to do. Several of 
them appearing of the moſt peculiar tendency, 
and contrary both to law and reaſon, occaſioned 
me to examine them more particularly. In the 
outſet I conceive that any ſtring of Reſolutions, 
regularly and ſyſtematically reduced into writing, 
and publiſhed as the opinions of a numerous Al- 
ſembly, (many of them men of experience in the 
world, men of education and erudition, and ſome 


even high in the profeſſional line,) may fairly be 
B inveſtigated 
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inveſtigated with a degree of exactneſs which it 
would be uncandid perhaps to apply to mere de- 
bate. And J have the leſs ſcruple in doing this, 
as the Prefident of the meeting, in order to ren- 
der any miſrepreſentation of what then paſt im- 
poſſible, had previouſly prepared what he then 
delivered. A ſolemn Proteſt, or Addreſs, to the 
People of this country, (for though not in words, 
I take it to be ſo in reality) aſſerting that the 
grand bulwark of our happy Conſtitution, viz. 
the Liberty of the Preſs, was in danger, ought to 
advance no principle that will not bear probing to 
the quick, and ſtand the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny both of 
law and reaſon. In the proceedings of the meet- 
ing of December 22, 1792, the preamble ſtates; 
That attempts having been made againſt the Li- 
berty of the Preſs, a meeting, &c. was held. 
Can any thing be a more poſitive aſſertion ? 
What proof do they produce of the truth of it, 
the bare aſſertion itſelf unſupported by any one 
authenticated fact? To paſs briefly over their 
preliminary reſolutions, I ſhall ſoon proceed to 
animadvert upon the 5th, where theſe Gentlemen 
take upon themſelves to ſtate that the proceed- 
ings of the Societies alluded to are doubtful as 
to their legality, and which Mr. Erſkine has 
taken up more ſtrongly in bis proteſt. In ſome of 
the above Reſolutions, they ſtate that they have 
ſeen the formation of theſe Societies with unea- 
finefs and alarm. Whether there be juſt cauſes 
of uneaſineſs and alarm I will not preſume to 

lay, 
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ſay, but I muſt own, after much enquiry, I am 
unable to diſcover any ; and if any ſuch have 
exiſted, I apprehend theſe Gentlemen would not 
have been backward at pointing them out ; but, 
I believe, on examination, it will be found that 
that they are contemplated with exultation and 
applauſe by a decided majority, not only of the 
people at large, but of the beſt citizens. But as 
theſe gentlemen have made uſe of the word pre- 
tence, * which more than ſeems to imply a doubt 
of the ſincerity of theſe Societies, and thereby 
ſtrongly inſinuates that they have ſome ſecret mo- 
tive different from what they chooſe to diſcover. 
I think we may be indulged in ſome free remarks 
on their Reſolutions without running any riſk of 
offending againſt the rules of delicacy. As the 
motives for any action can only be known to the 
actors, common liberality, I ſhould imagine, ought 
to make every one, in ſome degree, cautious of 
allerting, that what a numerous afſemblage (of 
men of the firſt property, character, and reſpee- 
tability, and of unſullied reputation ;) ſolemnly 


That we have therefore ſeen with uneaſineſs and alarm, 
the formation of certain Societies, which, under the pretence 
of ſupporting the Executive Magiſtrate, and defending the 
Government againſt ſedition, have held out general terrors 
againſt the circulation of writings, which, without deſcribing 
them, they term ſeditious, and entered into ſubſcriptions for 
the maintenance of proſecutions againſt them; a proceeding 
doubrful as to its legality, unconftitutional in its principle, 
oppreflive in its operation, and deſtructive of the Liberzy of 
the Preſs. 
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declare to be their motives are only pretence ; 
and perhaps more particularly ſo, when not even 
a ſingle fact is advanced, or ſhadow of evidence 
produced to the contrary. Let us try the condutt 
of theſe Gentlemen by the fame rule. Would 
they think it liberal or fair to have their motives 
impeached in ſuch a ſummary manner? Were 
their adverſaries inclined to indulge in ſuch 
kind of obſervations, they might be tempted to 
point out to the nation the very peculiar time 
theſe Gentlemen have choſen for their meetings. 
They might obſerve a certain party foiled in ano- 
ther aſſembly in attempts to impede the Executive 
Government, which, thank God, beyond: contro- 
verly, is now ſupported by an almoſt unexam- 
pled confidence of the country in general. They 
might comment on their endeavour to regain 
their loſt popularity, by firſt, in raiſing and. con- 
Juring up imaginary dangers, that they might af- 
terwards aſſume credit to themſelves, by ſtanding 
forth as the champions of a cauſe unaſſailed and 
unmenaced. Many other remarks of the ſame 
kind might be made; but as mutual invective can 
by no means further. the argument on either fide, 
let us diſmiſs it, and proceed to proof. Theſe 


Gentlemen accuſe others of irritating the public 
mind, and occafioning a conſiderable fermenta- 
tion by a too highly coloured repreſentation of 
viſionary dangers. Whether the ſame charge 
does not in ſome meaſure recoil pn their own 

heads, 
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heads, will be for the People to determine, before 
whoſe tribunal we are ; who muſt, and will judge 
of the motives aſſumed by both parties. And 
whether the alarm ſounded by the one, that the 
Conſtitution was in danger of being overwhelmed 
by anarchy and confuſi»n, or that of the other, 
that the I iberty of the Preſs was menaced, be 
more conſiſtent with truth—the Societies alluded 
to profeſs their admiration of, and their zeal and 
readineſs to ſupport the Britiſh Conſtitution. As 
a material part of that ſupport they profels alſo to 
come forward with every aſſiſtance in their power 
in caſe of tumults to co-operate with the Executive 
Government in order to quell them wore eaſily, 
and to prevent them as far as poſſible, to bring to 
juſtice every author or publiſher of ſeditious 
pamphlets. They have alſo diſtriquted treatiſes 
and tracts, for the purpoſe, if poſſible, of reme- 
dying any evil which may have been cauſed by 
writings of pernicious tendency, and thereby to 
calm the too much agitated minds of their fellow 
citizens; and have alſo entered into ſubſcriptions 
for the furthering the above purpoſes. 

This I take to be nearly the purport of the 
Reſolutions of moſt of theſe Societies. One 
mould imagine from the obje&tions of theſe 
Gentlemen, that the only Reſolution entered into 
by theſe Societies, had been to endeavour to ſtop 
ſeditious publications, &c. as that part alone 
ſeems to be taken notice of by theſe cavillers 


at their proceedings. Had that been ſo, would 
it 
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it have carried with it any very extraordinary 
appearance, when we conſider the art and in- 
duſtry that had been uſed to circulate cheap edi- 
tions of Mr. Payne's book, and other writings of 
that tendency. But it appears on enquiry, that 
this is only a part of their intended ſupport, molt 
particularly calculated indeed, to meet the appre- 
bended danger. The wiſdom of our anceſtors 
bas confined the Executive Power within ſuch 
narrow limits, that in times of particular emer- 
gency it ſtands in need of extraordinary aſſiſtance 
and ſupport. Hence the Legiſlure on ſuch oc- 
caſions frequently has thought it prudent to arm 
the Crown with unuſual powers, has ſuſpended the 
Habeas Corpus Act, an Act of all others moſt 
calculated to reſtrain any undue exertion of the 
prerogative againſt the liberty of the ſubjea. 
The ſupport particularly requiſite on this emer- 
gency, and which it moſt obviouſly ſtood in need 
of, in order to keep the ſeditious in awe, and 
more immediately to repreſs their attempts, was, 
that the People ſhould come forward, and ſhew them- 


ſelves friends of the Conſtitution, and firm in ſup- 
port of it. The people at large felt the farce, truth, 


and neceſſity of this, and acted accordingly. They 
felt it becoming their charaQter as good citizens, 
as lovers of order and true liberty, no longer to 
remain torpid or inactive ſpectators of the impend- 
ing danger. They did come forward, and the 
ſalvation of this country, I believe, was the con- 


ſequence of their laudable and timely exertion. 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Erſkine poſitively ſtated that the power 


of accuſation is not given to uninjured individuals; 
and on that propoſition has founded a conſidera - 
ble part of his argument. As every thing that 


falls from that Gentleman upon legal ſubjects, | 


and particularly when given as his premeditated 
opinion, muſt carry a conſiderable degree of 
weight with it, it may not be a loſs of time to 
ſhew from legal authority, uniform and immemo- 
rial cuſtom, and even the analogy of the law, 
that what that Gentleman then advanced, is er- 
roneous. The order that I ſhall purſue in the 
following pages, will be, 1ſt, To ſhew the fallacy 
of that propoſition from cuſtom, authority and 
analogy. 

2dly, That as there is. nothing illegal or un- 
conſtitutional in theſe Aſſociations, or in their 
proſecuting offenders of any deſcription, or that 
it is likely to produce any bad effect, by impro- 
perly prejudicing Juries. 

zdly, The propriety and expediency of them, 
particularly in ſuch critical times. 

Laſtly, a ſhort compendium of the principal 
events which have taken place in France, and a 
conciſe review of its late and preſent ſituation, as 
it may affect this country, in order to warn my 
countrymen from raſh, ſpeculation. 

Mr. Erſkine poſitively afferts, that the power 
of accuſation according to our conſtitutional po- 
lity, was not given to uninjured individuals— 
That I as poſitively contradi&, and aſſert, that 
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by the common law, even from the earlieſt ages, 
every individual was not only allowed to prefer an 
accuſation, but that it was his bounden duty as 
far as in him Jay to bring every offender to 
Juſtice. I defy this Gentleman to ſhew a ſingle 
dictum to the contrary. If the above propoſi- 
tion were law, we ſhould find it in our books. 
But no ſuch law ever exiſted in this country, 


and the uniform practice of ages has been to the 
. contrary—a practice at once ſalutary, and never 


till this moment imagined to be oppreſſive. The 
wiſe regulations of the great Alfred ſeem to have 
been particularly calculated to oblige every indi- 
vidual to uſe all exertions to bring offenders to 
juſtice. I think the contrary principle would be 
moſt dangerous, as it would fling a power into 
the hands of the Crown, unheard of in our Con- 
ſtitution; and was this propoſition once to be 
eſtabliſhed, it would overturn every principle on 
which the penal law of this country has been im- 
memorially conducted. It would render the law 
rather the property of the ſovereign than of the 
community at large; and were the ſervants of 
the Crown once ſupine, doctrines the moſt dange- 
rous might be openly promulgated, and the moſt 
horrid tranſgreſſions perpetrted with impunity. 
Are the miniſters of juſtice negligent, muſt the 
people therefore be inattive? Have they no in- 
tereſt in the peace and quiet of ſociety ? Is that 
boaſted birth-right of Britons, viz. the law to be 


dealed out in ſcraps, as may ſuit either the whim 
or 
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or convenience of the Officers of the Crown. 
Much as I eſteem the Gentlemen at preſent in 
office, I ſhould be extremely ſorry that public 
juſtice ſhould fo depend upon them; much more 
ſo, that future generations ſhould depend upon their 
ſucceſſors. * Let us put one inſtance, viz. In the 
caſe of a riot, who will be bold enough to ſay that 
it is illegal for any to proſecute the parties concerned 
in it, but thoſe who have been actual ſufferers by 
their criminal excefſes ? Monſtrous abſurdity ! Can 
any thing be conceived in a free country leſs con- 
genial to rational liberty. What, if my neighbour's 
houſe be ſet on fire, and he, either through weak- 
nels, ill timed lenity, or any other cauſe, ſhould 
be unwilling to proſeute; may not I ſtand for- 
ward, and bring the offenders to juſtice ? It is ad- 
mitted that accuſation by uninjured individuals is 
no where forbidden. Having, I hope, proved 
that it is not totally unreaſonable, 1 ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſhew, it is at leaſt, in ſome meaſure, ac- 
knowledged in our books. Mr. Juſtice Black- 
ſtone, in his Commentaries, vol. iv. ch. 23. ſpeak- 
ing of the Grand Jury, ſays, that, “ after having 
* received their charge, they are to withdraw, to 
* fit and receive indictments which are preferred 
* to them in the name of the King; but at the 
&« ſuit of any privale proſecutor.” Had this learned 
Judge, who was remarkable for his accuracy, ever 
dreamed that it was neceſſary to be injured to 
conſtitute a man a lawful proſecutor, could any 
thing have been more eaſy than to have added a 
clauſe to that purpoſe ? But knowing that it was com- 

C, petent 
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petent for every man to accuſe, he has very pro- 
perly made uſe of a general term. Again, in the 
fame chapter, he ſays, The King is bound to 
* proſecute, or at leaſt to lend the ſanction of 
* his name to a proſecutor whenever a Grand 
« Jury has informed him that there was ſufficient 
« ground for inſtituting a criminal ſuit.” Here 
you find a proſecutor, injured or uninjured, may 
firſt go before a Grand Jury, and then if the bill 
be found, the King is bound to lend his name.— 
But does our law in no inſtance enjoin an un- 
mjured individual to accuſe? Surely the viſionary 
dangers which they imagine that the Liberty of 
'_ the Preſs is expoſed to, has weakened their recol- 
lection, and obliterated from their memory no in- 
conſiderable title in the code of our criminal law, 
viz. Miſpriſion, both of Treaſon and Felony. I ſhall 
not enter into any legal definition of the crime, 
but ſhall content myſelf with ſtating, that the 
bare concealment of the offender, even w:thout 
conſent to the crime, is in itſelf a heavy offence. 
The full definition and authorities on this head 
will be found referred to in Mr. Juſtice Black- 
ſtone's Commentaries, vol. iv. ch. 8. Here let 
us pauſe a while, and ſeriouſly aſk, whether the 
Law and Conſtitution does not in fome meafure, 
in this inſtance at leaſt, give the power of accu- 
fation to uninjured individuals? The anſwer is 
moſt obvious, that it not only gives that power, 
but conſiders even negleQ and delay, though with- 


out cenſent to the crime, as culpable, and enjoins, 
undeo 
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under the heavieſt penalties, that an accuſation 
ſhould be preferred before a magiſtrate. Now, 
with great deference to Mr. Erſkine, if I may be 
permitted to reaſon from analogy, and apply the 
principle of the expreſs uncontroverted law on 
this head, (and I own I cannot conceive but that 
the ſame principle, which declares the culpability 
of concealing the perpetrators of treaſon and fe- 
lony, is equally applicable to every other public 
breach of the law, and to every other crime), I 
take it to be the duty, and conſequently merito- 
rious in every ſubjett, be he injured or uninjured, 
to bring to juſtice all offenders. The majeſty of 
our law conſiders not individuals, except for their 
protection, perfealy indifferent who may bring for- 
ward the accuſation, the end being ſubſtantial juſ- 
tice; its enquiry is not, whether the proſecutor 
be injured; but whether, under all the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, the party called upon for his 
defence, be innocent, or has incurred the penal- 
ties due for the breach thereof. 

The ſame paragraph, after aſſerting, the power 
of accuſation is not given to uninjured indivi- 
duals, thus proceeds; * ſtill leſs to voluntary, un- 
defined, unauthoriſed, Aſſociations.” I own I do not 
comprehend how, if no power is given to unin- 
jured {individuals, ſtill leſs is given to Aſſociations. 
But, however, I preſume it either means to dif. . 
approve of them in general, or of their particular 
condut at this criſis. I ſhall, therefore, now pro- 
ceed to ſhew, that they are neither illegal in them- 
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felves, nor unprecedented; and that, at theſo 
umes, they are pecuhariy ſalutary and expedient. 
It is granted that they are no where forbidden. 
Now, it has always been conlidered as one of the 
greateſt privileges ſo much boaſted of by Engliſh- 
men, that 1t was competent for them to do any 
act or acts which the law had not prohibited. But 
let us examine them a little upon the principle of 
Reaſon and Law.—The main argument, that the 
power of acculation is not given to uninjured indi- 
viduals, having been fully proved to be unſounded, 
the ſuperſtrutture muſt, I thiuk, fail. I will recur 
again to che law of miſpriſion. It is criminal in 
A, B, C, &c. and all their neighbours, individu- 
ally, not to diſcover, with all convenient ſpeed, to 
a Magiſtrate, the perpetrators of certain crimes ; 
or, in other words, not to accuſe them; if they 
negle& ſo to do, they are liable to ſevere penal- 
ties, and eſteemed in law inferior only in guilt to 
the participators of the crime. It therefore fol- 
lows, and I ſhall, without hefitation, declare it to 
be their duty ſo to do, and conſequently, merito- 
rious in them as individuals. Now I muſt confeſs 
it is paſt my. comprehenſion to conceive by what 
rule of law, by what canon of .morality, or by 
what principle of reaſon, or of our conſtitutional 
polity, that 'which 1s the duty of A, B, and C, 
to do ſeparately, can be wrong for them either to 
do, or to pledge themſelves to do collettively, or 
under the form of an Aſſociation. Is it not the 


bounden duty of every member of the commu- 
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nity to ſupport the exiſting laws when called upon ? 
Can we then ſuppoſe it to be wrong for them to 
do it voluntarily? Can the idea of Aſſociations 
ſo alter the immutable nature of right and wrong, 
that an att which each in his own proper perſon 
ought to do, can become culpable, becauſe done 
by a majority of the inhabitants of a townſhip or 
diſtri&t . aſſociated for that purpole ? Do the Gen- 
tlemen mean that all Aſſociations are in themſelves 
improper? I ſhould apprehend they are by no 
means inclined to aſſent to that propoſition in the 
full extent. Did one ever hear that the numerous 
Aſſociations eſtabliſhed through various parts of 
the kingdom for proſecuting felonies, &c. were 
illegal? Was there ever a ſingle conviction quel- 
tioned on that head ?—Would any of the learned 
Gentlemen venture to move in arreſt of judgment; 
that the author or publiſher of a public libel was 
proſecuted either by an uninjured individual, or 
or by any Aſſociation ?—On one of theſe heads, 
if I have been rightly informed, an honourable 
Gentleman once had an opportunity, if that had 
been his ſerious opinion, as the proſecutor of the 
Dean of St. Aſaph was no other than a private 
uninjured individual. Theſe Aſſociations, I con- 
fidently affirm, by no means prevent the law from 
flowing in its proper and uſual channel ; they 
deprive not the Defendant of any advantage in 
the courle of the proceedings he is legally entitled 
to ; ſhould he think individuals on the Jury to be 
warped by any prejudices, he is till permitted 
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to challenge them, and even the pannel itſelf, on 
a proper-caule being ſhewn. Add to this, if in- 
dividuals or Aſſociations oppreſſively proſecute 
any one, they are hable to puniſhment either for 
a malicious proſecution or conſpiracy ; and civilly, 
may be amerced in ſuch damages as a Jury ſhall 
award. Will the good ſenſe of Britons, will the 
lively affection, and the almoſt enthuſiaſtic ad- 
miration which they have for their Conſtitution, 
bear to be told that they muſt not aſſociate to 
prevent its deſtruction, while the diſciples of Mr. 
Paine, that grand apoſtle of anarchy, openly co- 
aleſce for the purpoſes of ſedition. Shall it be 
permitted for the demons of confuſion to uſe all 
induſtry, and employ themſelves daily and hourly 
in diſtributing pamphlets of the moſt dangerous 
tendency, and ſhall it not be lawful for the advo- 
cates of order both jointly and ſeparately to apply 
an antidote co-extenſive with the poiſon ?—Can 
any thing ſo monſtrous be ſupported for a mo- 
ment ?—But then it is ſaid theſe aſſociations are, 
or at leaſt may become ſo general that an unpre- 
judiced Jury will hardly be able to be impan- 
nelle&; for that, I think, is the upſhot of the 
paſſage in the th page, near. the end, ſpeaking of 
a Jury coming reeling from a veſtry room, &c.— 
Does it mean that the jury will come ſo preju- 
diced; that the Defendant will not have a fair 
trial —If that be ſo, a more groſs libel, or more 
illiberal, intemperate invetlive againſt the People, 
of whom Juries are compuſed, (which theſe Gen- 
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tlemen ſometimes pretend to be ſuch ardent ad- 
mirers of) I never yet heard. A poſition is af- 
ſumed, and then argued upon as if proved. 
Will they preſume to ſay that they will not coolly 
weigh the evidence offered on both fides in a fair 
and even ſcale? No, the moſt audacious will 
hardly dare to declare it openly and directly. 
The next infinuation 1s, that theſe proceedings, viz. 
of the Aſſociations, muſt evidently taint the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in the ſuperior courts.— 
Wretched ſophiltry ! Have you proved that it has, 
or muſt in any inſtance, or that it is even pro- 
bable that ſuch a confequence will follow ? How 
are the proceedings in the ſuperior courts tainted ? 
I challenge you to the proof. Is every thing 
to reſt on mere aſſertion? Is the as yet unfullied 
ermine of our Judges to be thus accuſed of pollu- 
tion ? Is the whole body of the magiQracy to be 
thus calumniated ? Is the honeſt, independent yeo- 
maary, and the as yet unvitiated minds of the 
ſturdy country freeholders, (unwarped and im- 
moveable as their native oaks) to be fuppoſed at 
once fo loſt to reaſon and to every ſentiment of ho- 
neſty, liberality, and religion, as to find a man 
guilty merely by the perſuaſion and colluſion of 
their landlords. The people certainly will be 
highly gratified with the good opinion you enter- 
tain either of their ſenſe or their honeſty, and 
accordingly reward you with their confidence.— 
But has any thing of the kind diſgraced any, 
even the moſt inferior courts ?—I will venture to 
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Ray, none; otherwiſe it would not for any length 
of time have been ſo kept in the back ground 
Let us contemplate for a moment the black annals 
of human depravity ?—Does not the idea of rape, 
arſon, and murder excite the ſtrongeſt ſenſations 
of deteſtation and horror in every feeling heart ? 
But does it therefore follow, that the criminal has 
not a fair trial? Have we ever heard that in point 
of fact it has happened that, becauſe the Jury de- 
teſt the crimes, (and every perſon fit to be a 
jury man muſt neceſſarily do fo) they are ſo far 
incenſed and prejudiced againſt the fuppoſed cri- 
minal, that the courle of public juſtice is per- 
verted. Our Juries have been ſeldom accuſed of 
being over ſanguinary, and many notorious of- 
fenders, guilty of crimes of the deepeſt ſtain, have 
eſcaped by their, perhaps, too guarded, but le- 
nient caution. Can it then reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed that, if crimes of the moſt ſhocking nature 
fail to inflame or prejudice the minds of a jury, 
and that when they can calmly and diſpaſſionately 
try the murderer and the raviſher, the ſame men 
will not uſe equal caution, equal coolneſs, when, 
under the awful impreſſion of a moſt ſolemn oath, 
they are deliberating on what verdict they ſhall 
bring in reſpecting the author or publiſher of ſedi- 
tious libels— The ſpirit of Britons revolts at ſuch 
an idea; they feel their independence, and know 
_ themſelves and fellow-citizens incapable of atting 
fo. daſtardly and unconſcientiouſly ; a part that 


could only be atted by cowards, and the molt 


= 
fooliſh, brutal, and deteſtable of mankind. In re- 
gard to the principle of perſons impeached by the 
Houſe of Commons, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
though miſdemeanors are tried at the bar .of the 
Houle of Lords, in caſe of an impeachment for 
treaſon, or any other capital offence, juſtice takes 
its uſual courſe, and the offender mult be tried by a 
Jury of his Peers, only perbaps with this difference, 
that there is no nced of the intervention of a Grand 
Jury tofind the Bill, it having been already pre- 
ſented by the Grand Inqueſt of the nation, viz. the 
Repreſentatives of the People in Parliament aſſem- 
bled.* The ſolitary inſtance to the contrary, 
where the Lords tried a Commoner, expreſsly de- 
clares, that they only did it on account of the 
enormity of his crimes, and that it ſhould not be 
drawn into a precedent. So we ſee, that by our 
law, even when the complaint proceeds from the 
Popular branch of our Government, whenever a man's 
life is to be brought into jeopardy, a jury of his 
equals is to decide between. him and his accuſers. 
I take it, therefore, that the reaſon aſſigned by 
Mr. Erſkine cannot be right, as it is impoſſible to 
ſuppoſe that the law would be ſo tender of the 
ſubjett in caſes of miſdemeanors, while, on the other 
hand, in caſes that affect his life, he may be over- 
whelmed by the weight and dignity of his proſe- 
cutors. But the real truth is, our law never con- 
ceives it difficult to get an unbiaſſed Jury in any 


* Vide Mr. Judge Blackſtone's Comm, vol. iv, cap. 16. 
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matter, and, as more conſonant to our free Conſti- 
tution, would rather truſt the accuſed, in the hands 
of his equals, than to the moſt auguſt tribunal 
known in this country. 

But now let us conſider, whether, in times of 
public danger, there be any thing new or unconſti- 
tutional in the idea of aſſociating; and whether 
the Aſſociations alluded to, differ materially from 
the former in principle ?—I take it to be at all 
times proper to aſſociate for the defence of the 
ſtitution, or ſuch part of it as may be deemed 
moſt in danger, and appears to be particularly 
threatened. When I ſpeak of the Conſtitution 
of this happy country, I mean, as ſettled at the 
Revolution; from which time, we may boaſt of 

a Government embracing the beſt parts of the three 
ſpecies molt commonly known, viz. Monarchy, 
Ariſtocracy, and Democracy, mutually acting as 
a counterpoiſe to each other. From the uniform 
experience of ages, it is clear beyond controverſy, 
that true Liberty cannot exiſt permanently, or in 
any degree of perfection, without a due proportion 
of reſtraints; multiply them too much, Tyranny 
and Deſpotiſm begins: on the contrary, diminiſh 
them too much, 1t never fails, ſhortly to degenerate 
into licentiouſneſs, anarchy, and confuſion. For 
without due ſubordination, the peace and harmony 
of ſociety cannot exiſt even for a moment. The 
Conſtitution then eſtabliſhed, ſeems to haye hit 
upon that happy medium, but was not permitted 

to be ſettled permanently, without various ſecret 
attacks 
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attacks from domeſtic foes, and open foreign hoſ- 
tility, On one of theſe occaſions, how did our 
anceſtors act? Did they leave every thing to the 
powers concentrated in the then exiſting Govern- 
ment ?—By no means: they recolletted how their 
forefathers ſtood forth in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, who, in the year 1584, formed a general 
Aſſociations of all degrees and conditions of men, 
and accordingly came forward to aſſiſt the Govern- 
ment, then almoſt tottering to its bale. I allude 
to the proceedings and to the Aſſociation in the 
year 1695. Let us conſider the danger that then 
moſt immediately threatened this country. A plot 
had been diſcovered to aſſaſſinate the King, and to 
reſtore James, who was to have been aſſiſted by 
a conſiderable French army; and his adherents, 
with great ſigns of exultation, threatened an al- 
molt immediate inſurrection.— What was done 
in this dilemma? An Aſſociation was inſtantly 
formed by the well-wiſhers of the Revolution, 
which was ſoon afterwards adopted by the Com- 
mons, (who, after ſome ſtrong, but ineffectual 
ſtruggles by ſeveral individuals, at length com- 
pelled all their members to take the ſame), and 
then, with ſome trifling variations. by the Lords. 
The wiſdom of this Aſſociation was ſo apparent 
at this time, that it was adopted ſhortly after 
by the Legiſlatures, both of Scotland and Ire- 
land. There was likewiſe a Reſolution of the 
Houſe of Commons, that whoever ſhould declare 
the Aſſociation illegal, ſhould be deemed an enemy 
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to the kingdom. This Aſſociation did eminent 
jervice in rouſing the nation, and in diſtinguiſhing 
the adherents of Government, and geve an efficacy 
to their meaſures, and it foon afterwards received 
a parliamentary ſanction; and all officers and others 
in public truſts, were compelled to take the ſame. 
The preamble to this clauſe, Act of 7 and 8 W. 
III. chap. 27. clauſe iii. and the Aſſociation it- 
ſelf, are not unworthy of notice.—*« And whereas 
* there has been a horrid and deteſtable conſpiracy, 
formed and carried on by Papiſts, and other 
* wicked and traiterous perſons, for aſſaſſinating 
te his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, in order to encou- 
* rage an invaſion from France, to ſubvert our Re- 
« ligion, Laws, and Liberty, We whoſe names are 
te hereunto ſubſcribed, do heartily, ſincerely, and 
* ſolemnly, profels, teſtify, and declare, That his 
% preſent Majeſty King William, is rightful and 
« lawful King of theſe Realms. And we do mutu- 
te ally promiſe and engage to ſtand by, and aſſiſt each 
ce other to the utmoſt of our power, in the ſupport and 
* defence of his Majeſty's moſt ſacred Perſon and 
Government, againſt the late King James, and 
& all his adherents: And in caſe his Majeſty come 
* to any violent or untimely death, (which God for- 
* bid!) we do hereby further, freely, and unani- 
% moully, oblige ourſelves to unite, affociate, and 
« ſtand by each other, in revenging the ſame upon 
F his enemies, and their adherents, and in ſupporting 
* and defending the Succeſſion of the Crown, ac- 
t cording to an Att made in the firſt year of the 
f « Reign 
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„ Reign of King William and Queen Mary.“ I 
before ſtated, that the danger which then molt emi- 
nently threatened us, was, aſſaſſination of the 
King, together with internal inſurrection, medi- 
tated by the partizans of the late monarch, to be 
ſupported by external force from France. To 
theſe points, therefore, the minds of the then 
vigilant ſupporters of Government, many of them 
men of genuine and unſullied patriotiſm, were 
principally direfted. We do not read of any at- 
tempts at that time to ſupport the adverſe cauſe by 
ſeditious publications. And therefore, it would 
have been quite a work of ſupererogation to have 
oppoſed the circulation of what, at that time, no- 
body would have dared to publiſh or even utter. 
Will any one ſay that, had any pamphlets of a 
pernicious tendency been openly diſperſed at that 
time, thoſe illuſtrious and ſpirited Citizens would 
have been tardy in ſtopping their circulation ? Even 
in the time of Elizabeth, it had been declared 
treaſon to publiſh any thing to zmpugn her title. 
Writing in defence of the Pretender's claim, was 
likewiſe declared to be ſo in the time of Queen 
Anne. From thence we may ſee that there is no- 
thing new in the idea of reſtraining the people of 
this country from endeavouring, by writings, to 
ſubvert the exiſting Government ; ſtill leſs impro- 
priety can there be in repreſſing thoſe writings, 
which not only tend to ſubvert the Government, 
but alſo to demoliſh the Conſtitution itſelf —ſome, 
even to diſſolve the bonds of Society, —Conceiving 

It 
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it the duty of every ſubject, equally to defend the 
Conſtitution from being ſecretly undermined, as 
from open attacks, ſandioned by principle, and 
the precedents, both in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth's and King William's reigns ; both afterwards 
approved of by Parliament, I pronounce moſt 
boldly, that Aſſociations for ſuch purpoſes, are 
legal, meritorious, and conſtitutional. The le- 
gality of them has been lately ſolemnly an- 
nounced from the Bench. But, ſay theſe Gen- 
tlemen, by aſſociating to ſtop the circulation of 
writings of, what you may call, a ſeditious ten- 
dency, the freedom of the Preſs will be endan- 
gered ; no one will dare to publiſh ſpeculative opi- 
nions on Government in general, or be able ſafely 
to declare their thoughts on men and meaſures, 
an undoubted right of every Engliſhman.—To 
that, I readily anſwer, the true, genuine Liberty 
of the preſs, ſo dear to every well-wiſher of the 
Conſtitution, the manly diſcuſſion of every poli- 
tical meaſure, or form of government, the free- 
dom of thought, and the open communication of 
It, is neither menaced nor attacked. No honeſt 
man need fear the Aſſociations to proſecute felony, 
or in any other inſtance to ſupport the laws.—No 
more will theſe endanger the Preſs. All that is 
aimed at, is only to reſtrain the extravagant licen- 
tiouſneſs, into which, this freedom of the Preſs 
has ſo wantonly degenerated :—That Preſs, which 
daily teemed with productions, not only hoſtile to 
this Conſtitution, but which inculcated principles, 
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utterly ſubverſive of ſocial ordier, directly tending 
to introduce the horrors of anarchy and confuſion, 
and to diſſolve every tye which unites man to his 
fellow creatures.—In a neighbouring kingdom we 
have ſeen the melancholy effects of theſe princi- 
ples. What will the public think of thoſe who 
ſurveyed ſuch circumſtances with a calm indif- 
ference, almoſt bordering upon apathy, when they 
ſee them now to be ſo ſuddenly rouzed at the 
imaginary dangers they fancy the Liberty of the 
Preſs to be threatened with, and to feel themſelves 
on a ſudden ſo tremblingly alive in every nerve at 
the phantom they themſelves have raiſed; at a 
time too, when almoſt all the community, except 
themſelves, alarmed with a lively ſenſe of real 
danger, have ariſen, with an unanimity little 
known on former occaſions, to ſtem the torrent 
of confuſion ; and, as a means of ſo doing, to ſtop 
the circulation of French principles. That Libels 
and papers of ſeditious tendency ought to be diſ- 
couraged, if any can ſuffer themſelves to doubt 
for a ſingle moment, I cannot do better than to 
refer ſuch men to the no leſs remarkable than 
energetic words of a late Chief Juſtice of the 
Common Pleas, I mean the venerable Earl Cam- 
den, (a name that ought to be revered by all 
true friends of the Liberty of the. Preſs, he hav- 
ing uniformly, through a long and laborious life, 
been a ſtrenuous, vigilant, and undiſmayed aſſertor 
of it), who, in giving judgement in the memora- 
ble caſe of Zntick and Carrington, after having ad- 
Judged 
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zudged the illegality of General Warrants as the 


unanimous opinion of the Court, with an almoſt 
prophetic voice, concludes thus: “ One word 
« for ourſelves :—We are no advocates for Libels ; 
« all Governments muſt ſet their faces againſt them; 
and whenever they come before us and a Jury, 
* we ſhall ſet our faces againſt them; and if Juries 
« do not prevent them, they may prove fatal to 
« Liberty, deſtroy Government, and introduce 
* Anarchy ; but Tyranny is better than Anarchy, 
* and the worlt Government better than none at 
« a.” 

Having, I hope, ſatisfactorily proved that there 
is nothing illegal in theſe Aſſociations, and the 
neceſſity of ſtopping the licentiouſneſs of the Preſs, 
and that the notion of its freedom being in dan- 
ger was a mere - chimera, which exiſted only in 
idea, I ſhall proceed now to make a few obſerva- 
tions on the expediency of them. But firſt, I can- 
not entirely paſs over that expreſſion in the paper 
figned by Mr. E. viz. © that an alarm has been 
ſpread by the Miniſters of the Crown, &c.” That 
which was intended as a ſneer at the Miniſtry, is, 


in reality, telling the people they have been fo 


ext mely weak as to have been completely duped; 
(a verNine compliment indeed to their ſenſe,) and 
that they ſhould. infer from the mere aſſertion of 
theſe Gentlemen, that the whole alarm was cre- 
ated by the Miniſters for ſome finiſter purpoſes, 
and without any juſt cauſe. There let the People 


judge between us,—Will they tell you they ſaw 
with 
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with unconcern thoſe Clubs formed under the 
ſpecious pretence of reform, but in reality for the 
propagation of dottrines inimical to our Conſti— 
tution employed in diſperſing ſeditious papers, and 
ſome of them proceeding“ to more ſerious lengths, 
viz. actually entering into correſpondencies with 
foreign Societies. If that be the opinion of the 
generality of our fellow citizens, I will then ac- 
quieſce in its being merely a miniſterial alarm. 
But I own it muſt be ſomething more than mere 
frothy declamation, to perſuade me, that the moſt 
enlightened of our fellow citizens did not in their 
conſcience feel cauſe for anxiety at theſe pro- 
ceedings, and particularly when the French / 
kindly offered their fraternity. Was there no- 
thing uncommon, nothing particular to ſtrike our 
minds, when we ſaw Mr. Payne's, and other 
pamphlets of that kind, diſperſed by ſubſcription, 
emiſſaries ſent, and fraternal correſpondencies en- 
tered into with the Jacobins. The French arms 
ſupported by pecuniary aſſiſtance from this coun- 
try, and the National Aſſembly, fo far flinging off 
their diſguiſe, as to receive Addreſſes from our 
diſcontented Societies, with exultation and applaule. 
Were not attempts made to ſeparate the Parlia- 
ment from the People, by inſinuating that their in- 
tereſts were diſtinct? Were not our manufatturers 
tampered with incendiary barangues held forth at 


* Vide Addreſſes, &c. to the National Aſſembly from cer- 
tain Societies publiſhed by Debret. 
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their meetings? Could an honeſt Citizen even 
walk the public ſtreets, particularly after dark, 
without his ears being accolted with ſeditious mur- 
murs, in which two parts out of three which com- 
pole our Legiſlature, were repreſented to be uſe- 
leſs. Some are ſo blind, that they will not fee, 
they will not be convinced, even if Lazarus ſhould 
ariſe from the dead. —This is no exaggeration— 
my countrymen ſaw theſe things, they felt, and 
relented them. —If any thing here be miſrepre- 
ſented, the Public, who ſaw all, will mark me as 
a calumniator. . But why ſhould I, even for a mo- 


ment, doubt what their ſentiments are ?—they 


have ſufficiently declared them by following, al- 
moſt unanimouſly, the patriotic example of their 
anceſtors in the years 1584 and 1695, (both after- 
wards approved by Parliament,) and they agreed to 
ſtand by each other and the Conſtitution. The 
only queſtion was, how they ſhould moſt effica- 
ciouſly repel the danger Did that danger pro- 
ceed more from foreign hoſtility openly declared, 
or from dangerous inſidious emiſſaries, or pervert- 
ing the honeſt enthuſiaſm of their fellow eiti- 
zens, and contaminating their minds by ſalſe repre- 
ſentation of imaginary grievances ?—They were 
too well acquainted with the ſpirit of Engliſhmen 
to dread avowed enemies; but thinking it more 
wile, venienti occurrere morbo, or that prevention 
was the beſt policy, they endeavoured to antici- 
pate the effet by removing the cauſe. They 
found that incendiary publications had cauſed a 

great 
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great ferment in the minds of many; they found 
that the principles inculcated in them could pro- 
duce nothing but diſorder, and therefore deter- 
mined by all legal methods to endeavour to ſtop 
their circulation, little dreaming that any Society 
of their own countrymen ſhould blame them for 
ſuch efforts, or that their honeſt endeavours to 
preſerve quiet and order, ſhould be thus con- 
demned.—Little did they conceive that any ſet of 
men would dare ſo to miſrepreſent their patriotic 
intentions, or, have the hardineſs to attempt to 
miſlead the Public by inſinuating that this check to 
the licentiouſneſs of the Preſs, was an endeavour 
to controul its manly, ſalutary, and conſtitutional 
Liberty. The idea of its Liberty being in dan- 
ger mult be conſidered, by all ſober-minded men, 
rather as the efferveſcence of a heated imagination, 
than as the deliberate concluſion of Reaſon, unleſs, 
(what I am very unwilling to believe to be the 
fact) it ought to be deemed premeditated miſre- 
. preſentation. Theſe Gentlemen always pretend 
to have the greateR deference for the opinion of 
the People. How is that opinion to be collected? 
Is it from the voice of their Repreſentatives in 
Parliament? or is it to be collected in their De— 
clarations elſewhere ?—Take which you will, and 
you will find it explained in a moſt unequivocal 
manner. In Parliament, a moſt decided majority 
leaves no room for doubt; out of Parliament, it 
has not been leſs emphatically. expreſſed. But 


now, forſooth, certain people have found that 
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their ſellow countrymen have been totally deceived _ 
by the Miniſtry, that their ſenſes are annihilated, 
their underſtandings clouded, and every enlight- 
ened faculty overwhelmed by a torrent of tem- 
porary frenzy and contuſion. 

The proceedings of the French Government 
can never be a matter of indifference to this na- 
tion.— What has been their political charatter for 
ages? Can any one ſay it has not been that of 
attempting to aggrandize themſelves at the ex- 
pence of their neighbours ? and that not by open 
force alone, but more particularly by dark, un- 
derband cabal and intrigue, always proceeding as 
if their maxim had been Doluſ/an virtuſſquis in hoſte 
reguirit, equally ready to attain their ends by force 
or treachery —As a nation always perfidious, even 
the grandeſt of their monarchs has been more than 
once ſuſpected of acquieſcing in aſſaſſination. 
Has not England been the Power which has ſo 
often ſtopped them in the full courſe of their 
dangerous projetts ? They have never bcen other 
than doubtful friends, always ready to take ad- 
vantage of the firit opportunity of diſtreſſing us, 
and it has been neceſſary for our Minilters to 
watch umformly their political proceedings with 
an eye of the moſt ſcrutinizing jealouſy.—Now 
let us examine whether their condutt ſince the 
Revolution has been ſuch as to conciliate the 
eſteem, and to encreaſe the confidence of this Na- 
tion; and whether their public proceedings have 
been marked with ſuch good faith and candor, 

as 
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as to obliterate the former national jealouſy and 
antipathy. To. be able to form any opinion on 
that head, it will be necellary to run over, in a 
ſummary manner, the principles developed, and 
the chief occurrences that have happened ſince 
their late King firſt called together the States Ge- 
neral—In the outſet, I beg leave to aſk, is there 
any one principle they ſet out with, which they 
have not violated ?—That they began with no 
fixed or ſettled plan, is perfectly clear; they ne- 
ver ſeem to have conſidered, that though moſt 
people can pull it down, there are very few who are 
able to conſtruct a firm, durable, and magnificent 
edifice. Their minds were ſo warped, that, as ſoon 
as they perceived they had any thing like power, 
in prattice at leaſt, they conſidered amendment 
and deſtruction as the fame, This nation would 
have exulted in ſeeing their neighbours delivered 
from oppreſſion, had they but known when and 
where to have ſtopped. We only lamented, but 
were not much ſurpriſed, at their ſuddenly going 
from one extreme to the other ; unable ſteadily to 
bear the new, and to them dazzling, light of 
Freedom, they precipitately paſſed all the boun- 
daries which Nature and Reaſon had dictated, and 
madly plunged into the vortex of licentiouſneſs. 
The mild complacency of their Monarch, unhap- 
pily for himſelf, unhappily for his people, acqui- 
eſced but too much in every thing which the de- 
luſion of the moment demanded. The Legiſlators - 
forgot that Liberty was new to them, and that all 
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were not ſufficiently eagle- eyed to look againſt 
that Sun in its full meridian blaze. After various 
Rruggles, they formed what they called a Conſti- 
tation, of which Monarchy was the head, though 
they fooliſhly curtailed its powers within ſuch nar- 
row limits, as to render it feeble, contemptible, 
and inefficient. But ſuch as it was, they pledged 
themſelves to fupport it, and repeatedly {wore to 
be be faithful to the Nation, the Law, and the 
King.—How has that oata been kept ?—That 
Nation has been by them reduced to a degree of 
unexampled diſtreſs - that Conſtitution, alter hav- 
ing been repeatedly violated, has been utterly ſub- 
verted— that Law has been moſt ſhamefully bro. 
ken—that King (whom they themſelves lately {tiled 
the Reſtorer of Liberty), has been baſely mur- 
dered — he was declared inviolable only to be 
violated, and to fulfil the meaſure of the moſt 
conſummate moral and political iniquity, under 
the pretence of Law, when no ſuch exiſted, with- 
out even the ſhadow of evidence to ſupport the 
accuſation—they condemned this unfortunate Mo- 
narch to ſuffer on a ſcaffold. —Oh Juſtice ! is 
is thy ſacred name to be thus proſtituted? Are 
thy functions to be thus polluted ? Are theſe the 
firſt fruits of Liberty ?—W hat has been the effect 
of theſe barbarous proceedings? Let us contem- 
plate what the French Nation was; let us if poſſi- 
ble, turn our head from what is. Lately great in 
Arts, great in Arms, reſpetted likewile through- 
out all Europe; now the very name of French- 
man 
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man is held in deteſtation.—Plenty reigned 
through their fields; fields bleſſed with a degree 
of fertility known but in few climates, and the 
labourers, in ſome degree of ſecurity, enjoyed 
the honeſt fruits of their induſtry.—Now Agricul- 
ture is almoſt extint.—Famine and Deſolation 
pervade that ſo lately plenteous Country, and 
ſeem, as it were, to have {wept its once flouriſh- 
ing Provinces with the beſom of deſtruction.— 
Their national revenue is deſtroyed, and commerce 
in a ſtate of flagnation—their manufaQtures gave 
bread to numberleſs families, but now, alas, quite 
annihilated ;—the wretched artificers are either 
ſtarving, or forced to enliſt, in order to prolong 
a miſerable exiſtence ;—their Colonics have fallen 
a prey to inteſtine dilentions—their Plantations 
are conſumed by fire, or in ruins ;—of their poſ- 
ſeſſors, many are murdered by their Negros; the 
reſt, driven from them, are forced to ſeek refuge 
in the neighbouring iſlands. Can we wonder at 
it when their Senators heſitate not to ſay, ** Ra- 
ther periſh our Colonies than a principle be vio- 
lated. —W hat is, or at leaſt, what ought to be the 
end of all Governments, but the preſervation and 
happineſs of that part of mankind more immedi- 
ately. under their rule, and every principle that 
does not tend to that great end, is unworthy of a 
moment's conſideration.—In an Aſſembly actually 
exerciſing the Government of a great Nation, 
when ſuch language could be tolerated, as that 


their ſubjects might rather periſh than a principle 
be 
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be violated, can we wonder at any evil, or any 
calamities, tney may have been afflicted with ?— 
The wiſeſt of mankind have held, that the ſafety 
of the People is the ſupreme law; but it is re- 
ſerved for the light of this new Philoſophy to dil- 
cover, that they had better periſh than a princi- 
ple be violated. —Their Nobility is perſecuted, ex- 
iled, and almoſt extirpated, Religion deſpiſed, 
and the holy ſhrines ſacrilegiouſly tripped ; the 
Church robbed of its property, and its moſt re- 
ſpectable and conſcientious Miniſters either aſſaſſi- 
nated at home, or compelled to ſeek a miſerable 
and precarious aſylum in foreign countries. Gra- 
cious God ! is this Reform ?—Are thele to be 
the conſequences of Liberty, and firſt fruits of 
Equality ?—But ſtill have we ſcarcely enumerated 
half the miſery ; the cultivation of the politer 
Arts and Sciences had humanized them ;—now, 
every thing that bears that appearance is neglected; 
—a barbarous ferocity, that defies every attempt 
at deſcription, pervades all (having converted 
even the ſofter ſex into furies) and obliterates every 
veſtige of Humanity, Benevolence, and Chriſti- 
anity,—We have ſeen the capital a prey to murder 
and licentiouſneſs, the priſons broke into, and 
their wretched inhabitants butchered, after having 
been inſulted with the mockery of a trial; and 
innocent, uncondemned women, torn from their 
friends and relatives, maſſacred with a degree of 
brutality and barbarity, attended with circum- 


ſtances ſo ſhocking as to be unhcard of even 
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among the moſt ſavage tribes of Indians. Dur- 
ing the perpetration of ſuch atrocities, what power 
was there in exiſtence to give any check to theſe 
ferocious villains? We may readily anſwer, none. 
Have they yet loſt their influence over the feeble, 
cowardly ſenators P — By no means; for they 
themſelves, equally diſtruſtful and diſtruſted, have 
been forced by intimidation to decree impunity 
to theſe murderers, to the blood thirſty aſſaſſins of 
the 3d of September.—Is not every Engliſhman 
ready to exclaim,—Is this the boaſted Liberty ?— 
Is this the Equality ?—Is this the Fraternity they 
proffer us ?—ls this the example they hold forth 
for our countrymen to follow? - Before we change 
our ſituation, let us examine whether the profit 
be worth the riſk ?—We. enjoy rational Liberty, 
we deteſt Anarchy, we abominate the Fraternity 
of Murderers, we revere Religion, and reſpect 
its Miniſters; we are not to be duped out of real 
bleſſings by the ſpecious fallacy of your offered 
Equality; what is it but an empty name, which 
they themſelves have been forced to explain away ? 
Nothing of the kind ever did, or can exiſt in re- 
ality. We behold a regular gradation pervad- 
ing all Nature. Society cannot for a moment ex- 
iſt without it.—Is the fool in a ſtate of equality 
with the wiſe ? the illiterate with the learned? the 
coward with the brave ?—We love our King and 
his Family,, and reverence the regal authority. 
The great property which ſome of our nobility 


enjoy tends to the encouragement and increaſe 
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of trade, and gives bread to thouſands of induſ- 
trious artiſans. They have no excluſive privileges 
or exemptions that injure the People. Our an- 
ceſtors once tried the mad experiment of caſhier- 
ing them; years of confuſion were the conſe- 
quence, and no {mall portion of the beſt blood of 
this country ſhed in civil conteſts. Beware, there- 
fore, ye raſh and innovating ſpeculators, take 
waraing from experience. We feel no oppreſſion ; 
the laws protect the poor equally with the rich. 
*Tis true, our taxes are high, but then our trade and 
our manufattures flouriſh. Will the deſtruction 
of them, the introduction of anarchy, the ſubver- 
fion of both public and private confidence, tend 
to leſſen them? Though their Government was 
oppreſſive, our's is not ſo. We ſhould have re- 
joiced to fee a great nation emancipated from 
the thraldom of deſpotiſm ; but inſtead of one, 
we ſee multitudes of oppreflors. We ſee nothing 
like ſecurity for individuals, or ſafety for private 
property; the Government is one day that of the 
mob, the next that of the bayonet.—Such reflec- 
tions being extremely obvious, have probably be- 
fore this time ſuggeſted themſelves to my readers 
on the internal ceconomy of that devoted country, 
now let us for a while contemplate their conduct 
as it regards the reſt of Europe. We ſhall there 
ſee equal verſatility, and equal inſincerity. They 
ſet out by renouncing a war of conqueſt ; they 
uſurp Avignon from the Pope, and, on the firit 
dawn of ſucceſs, add Savoy as an 84th Depart- 
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ment to their dominions, and by the Fraterniza- 
tion of Brabant, encreaſe their power to a degree 
of magnitude incompatible with the ſecurity and 
independence of Europe. How was the frater- 
nity of Brabant accompliſhed? Was it by the 
free, uncontrouled aſſent of the inhabitants? No; 
they were firſt robbed and plundered, and then 
dragooned into conſent, Surrounded by . an 
armed banditti, with loaded artillery in front, and 
bayonets in the rear, what reſource remained for 
the wretched inhabitants but unconditional ſub- 
miſſion. Here we ſee a practical explanation of 
their proffered fraternity. The Belgians will now 
tell you, that they never experienced ſuch op- 
preſſion under the moſt abhorred of their mo- 
narchs as under the kind fraternal embrace of 
the French; under what they before conſidered 
as the moſt inſupportable yoke of Deſpotiſm, their 
lives and properties were more ſecure than under 
the ſo much boaſted reign of Liberty and Equality. 
Tyrants themſelves held religion and its miniſters 
in reſpe&, and with a kind of reverential awe, 
forbore from touching the treaſure contained in 
the churches; but theſe hell-hounds of rapine 
leave nothing untouched, deem no place ſo ſa- 
cred, as to be exempt from their inquiſitorial ſearch, 
no ſeminary ſo hallowed, as not to be profaned 
by the rude and griping inveltigation of their 
armed extortioners. In direct violation of trea- 
ties, (which they knew the Government of this 
country had pledged the public faith by a moſt ſo- 
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lemn guarantee to ſupport,) they declare their de- 
termination of opening the Scheldt.—Were we 
to have deſerted our Allies for the ſpecious jar- 
gon of impreſcriptible rights, to have remained 
inactive until, by overwhelming them, they had 
nearly compleated their plan of aggrandizement, 
and, by their infernal machinations, have crip- 
pled us by creating domeſtic difſentions, and ren- 
dered us incapable of affording any effectual bar- 
rier to the mad career of their towering ambition? 
For this purpoſe, emiſſaries were diſperſed by them 
through this kingdom, to diſſeminate thoſe peſtilen- 
tial principles, which tend to diſunite People from 
their Governments ; and, in ſhort, every art eme 
ployed to diſturb our inteſtine repoſe. Reform was 
the watch-word made ule of to catch the weak but 
enthuſiaſtic minds of the unwary. The neceſſity 
of Reform was re-echoed by their leaders, as if 
our exiſting Government had been nothing but a 
complicated maſs of corruption and oppreſſion. 
When the Party which countenances theſe prin- 
ciples was in power, what Reform flowed from 
them? Was any even attempted ? Had that been 
the caſe, perhaps ſome credit might have been 
given to their profeſſions. What avail laws with- 
out morals? There is one attempt at Reform, 
which would be highly ſalutary for us all, viz. 
to look into our own breaſts, and ſee if none be 
wanting there.—Let them begin their own Refor- 
mation firſt at home, and then the People may 
have ſome confidence in them, and believe that 
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their intentions are truly patriotic ; but having been 
often duped by ſpecious pretences, covered by the 
flimſy veil of patriotiſm, they are become diſtruſtful 
nor can they be ſaid to be ſo without cauſe. For 
can they ever reaſonably expett public Virtue from 
private Profligacy, or public Parſimony from private 
Prodigality ? There is one, though very obvious 
remark deſerving of peculiar attention, that theſe 
Societies, formed more particularly among the 
lower order of mechanics, (not confined to one 
place, or one part of the country, but in almoſt 
every conſiderable manufacturing town) came to 
Reſolutions of an uniform ſeditious tendency, 
ſhewing, by a remarkable ſimilarity of phraſe 
and diction, that if there was no co-operation, at 
leaſt that they originated from the ſame ſource; 
as they were drawn up in language, that, to 
every thinking mind, carried demonſtration on the 
face of them, that they could not be the pro- 
duQtions of the pens of mere mechanics. Thank 
God, Britons poſſeſſed not ſuch. torpid inſenſibi- 
lity, as totally to diſregard theſe proceedings. 
— Their fathers had not ſcrupled to ſhed their 
blood for the Conſtitution, when attacked by open 
force, would it have been becoming in them, as 
men of ſenſe and virtue, or conſiſtent with their 
national character, to have ſet by as calm ſpeQta- 
tors, and ſee it undermined by perfidy ?—But, 
forſooth, this {edition is only a few boys planting 
the Tree of Liberty at Dundee. From the bitter 
fruit that Tree has elſewhere produced, I cannot 
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deem the attempt of ſo little conſequence. Was 
there no cauſe of alarm, when others had de- 
clared their determination of planting chat ſaid 
Tree, even in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
Great conflagrations have ariſen from a ſmall 
ſpark. But is the memory of the Riots in Lon- 
don, in the year 1780, as yet obliterated ?— 
Many recollett how they began, and that a few 
boys and women ſhortly encreaſed in ſuch a 
manner, as to produce ſcenes of horror and con- 
fuſion, only to be ſurpafſed by the carnage and 
lamentable cruelties that have been perpetrated in 
Paris. Our Priſons were demoliſhed, (but, thank 
God) our Priſoners not aflaflinated.—Thoſe events 
ought to be a warning to us, and they plainly 
ſhew that we cannot be too cautious. Though 
the Britiſh lion flept during theſe proceedings, it 


was at at length rouſed; the friends of the Con- 


ſtitution ſtood forward, and diſpelled the danger; 
the ſeditious hid their diminiſhed heads, altered 
their tone, and were diſſipated like a noxious va- 
pour before the riſing of the ſun. Britons, be 
vigilant; — the ſame Jacobin ſpirits ſtill exiſt, 
though your exertions have appalled them ; if you 
relax in the leaſt, they will again riſe, and on the 
firſt public misfortune, endeavour to overwhelm 
this happy kingdom in confuſion and deſolation. 
So ſalutary have been the effect of theſe Aſſocia- 
tions, that this country has in a great meaſure, by 
their efforts, been reſcued from ſome violent po- 
litical convulſions, proceed, therefore, undiſmayed 
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by the adherents of Faction, perfectly deſpiſing 
their empty cavils, prove yourſelves too vigilant to 
be ſurprized by ſecret enemies, too viſe to be 
cajoled by inſidious friends, too ſpirited to be 
checked or intimidated by any menaces. By 
ſteadily purſuing theſe meaſures, you may deli- 
ver down the Conſtitution an unimpared inheri- 
tance to the unborn generation.— Proceed then; 
bold in your conſcious rectitude, be mighty in 
your union, and the efforts of both foreign and 
domeſtic enemies will be in vain.—Hiſtory will 
record your patriotic exertions, as an example for 
your poſterity to follow in any ſimilar emergency; 
and, as far as human means can avail, (the ineffi- 
cacy of which, without the. aſſiſtance of the Su- 
preme Being, we muſt humbly acknowledge), 
you will render our happy Conſtitution immor- 
tal. 
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